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A BIRTHDAY 


When the school year has wended its way along to March, the 
Sachem will have a chance to enjoy its fifth birthday, for it was in 
March, 1924, that the first issue of the Sachem was published. Re- 
cently ye correspondent had the privilege of reading from the copy 
marked Volume I, Number 1, and he found in it many interesting 
thing's. | 
The editor-in-chief at this time was Lorenzo Wood, Jr. The 
efficient business manager of the Sachem was none other than the 
member of our faculty who resides on the third floor. Mr. Hyman, 
or Ray as he was then known, must have been efficient because it 
is noted in this first issue that before the paper was even published 
eighty percent of the school had subscribed. 

Continuing, we find that ye N. G. Colyum then existed. This 
work was carried on by John Garfield. Without taking any credit 
from Mr. Garfield, we wonder if there isn’t someone in this school 
today who has talent enough to put this delightfully humorous 
column back in the paper again. 

The Athletic Department shows that the boys of M. H. S. put 
a powerful football team on the field, winning ten out of the eleven 
games played; trouncing Plymouth twice, and beating Bridgewater, 
Taunton, Mansfield, and many others by safe margins; losing only 
to Fairhaven.’ No regular basketball team existed, but class games 
for both boys and girls were held at the Y. M. C. A. 
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The Jolly Jestings, Alumni, Science, and Exchange Depart- 
ments were very similar to those of today. The cuts inthe Sachem 
were in general the same as those today. Many fine poems and 
short stories were found in the literary department. 

Now that the Sachem is five years old, we have proof that it 
has grown in that it is being published five times this year, instead 
of three times as formerly. Perhaps much of the growth of the 
Sachem can be attributed to Miss Chase and other members of the 
faculty who have helped her. 

— George N. Harlow, ’29 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A falling star dims the sky, and from out the twilight shadows, 
faint and sweetly poignant, sad but serenely calm, comes the echo 
of “‘Taps.’’ ’Tis the echo of a life lived in a battle that tries men’s 
souls, the Battle of Life; the echo of a life purged by the fire of the 
suffering of Humanity; the echo of a soul that could see the Things 
Beyond; the echo of the Earth Song in the heart of a Man; an echo 
that leaves a pain of exquisite sweetness, that brings tears to the 
eyes, but peace to the heart; an echo that will last throughout the 
ages, fading away at times but ever returning, strong and clear to 
rejoice the hearts of men in travail: the echo of the soul of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


— Frances Warren, ’29 


WASHINGTON, THE PERFECT FATHER 


Washington can truly be called the father of our country. 
Through his untiring efforts as commander-in-chief of the army 
during the Revolutionary War he helped to bring the infant nation 
up properly. He later assisted it in establishing governmental 
policies. He attended the National Convention for the purpose of 
determining the essentials of a fast growing nation. At length, as 
head executive, he guided the country in its trying stage of adoles- 
cence. In his presidency he did his best to settle all quarrels, help- 
ing the country when in financial difficulties, and endeavoring to 
give it a place of honor with other nations. Then he left it a uni- 
fied nation. He wasa father of whom his children are justly proud. 

— Raymond Gerrior, ’29 
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LITERARY 


Ployd Had) 


IN DISGRACE 


I’m Jim’s dog. Jim won’t play with me today. I wonder why 
not. He always tells all the fellows what a good dog lam. Why, 
just the other day he told Uncle Tim that Rags—that’s me—was 
the very best behaved canine in town. Today he won’t even look 
at me. I don’t know of anything wrong that I’ve done. 

When Jim came home from school, he got all dressed up. I 
thought that perhaps he might take me foraromp. I jumped up 
on him to thank him for the expected frolic. Well, yes, my paws 
were rather dirty because I’d just come from the swamp. Jim had 
to change his suit. 

A little later Jim waved to Dolly Gray. She was awful mad. 
She said that she didn’t want a fellow to bother waving to her 
when he couldn’t keep a date. Jim’s father gave him a licking for 
getting his suit so dirty. Then his mother told him that he couldn’t 
go out to-night. 

I asked Jim to play tag with me, but he wouldn’t. He just 
scolded me and told me to go liedown. What have I done that’s 
so very wrong? Why am | in disgrace? 

—Madeline Caswell, 50 
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SMILE 


-When things look gloomy all around 
And all the world seems sad, 
Cheer up and smile a little bit, 
And make the world seem glad. 


It isn’t hard to crack a joke. 
When everything goes wrong, 
Just hum a merry little tune, 
And the world will join your song. 
—Ruth Manley, ’29 


ON SHAKING HANDS 


Did you ever stop to think why we shake hands? It is a small 
matter in itself, but think of the meaning hidden behind it. 

Business men and society women, who are continually meeting 
people, realize the meaning of a true handclasp. The listless, 
dainty handshake is given, as though it were a necessity rather 
than a pleasure, by women who desire to belong to the Four- 
Hundred but never quite get there. The hesitating hand is given 
as though its owner didn’t quite know whether it were proper or 
not. Then the handshake of a true friend, as though his whole 
heart went into the firm, warm grip with which he clasps your 
hand! Is it not worth dozens of the others? 

In the olden days all men went fully armed and were ready to 
fight at any time. Guns were not in use; the sword was the com- 
mon weapon. Then, as now, most people were right-handed, so 
that the sword was carried in the right hand. Whentwo men met, 
it was necessary that each should know whether or not the other 
was peacefully inclined. Anyone on approaching would extend his 
right hand so that the other could see that it contained no weapon. 
Then if the other, too, wished peace, he would extend his right 
hand weaponless, to show that he accepted the truce. 

Let us remember that on meeting strangers the first impression 
we give of ourselves, by which we are judged of others, is the way 
in which we shake hands. 

—Charlotle Smith, ’60 
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ARMISTICE DAY IN PARIS. 1918—1928. 


Armistice Day! Ten years ago today came the welcome news 
that the most dreadful and horrible war in history was over, news - 
that made the whole world thrill and rejoice. Today, a day of ‘‘sad 
souvenirs,’’ dawns cold and gray. A chilly autumn wind blows the 
last remaining brown leaves from the trees. The only spots of 
color along the boulevards are furnished by the red, white and blue 
of the Tri-color which is displayed on every building. Even the 
busses and tramways are flying the national emblem. The streets 
are filled with people going to Notre Dame, to the Madeleine, or to 
the numberless other churches of the city, to attend the masses in 
honor of those brave men who died for France. 

At eleven o’clock a deep silence comes upon the entire city. 
The lines of automobiles cease moving; on the sidewalks the passers- 
by stop. And amidst the ringing of the church bells everyone 
stands with uncovered head in memory of the departed, knowing 
that at that moment all the hearts of the entire nation are centered 
on a single thought. 

Toward noon the twelve avenues which lead to the Place de 
Etoile are thronged with people pressing toward the Are de 
Triomphe with the tomb of the Unknown Soldier and its Eternal 
Flame, the symbol of undying memory. Soon the President of the 
Republic arrives. He renders homage to the Unknown Soldier, 
and then takes his place in the reviewing stand. The march of the 
troops begins. First come the delegations from the Polytechnic 
School, Saint Cyr, and the Naval School; then the different regi- 
ments of the active army, the infantry, the dragoons, the artillery, 
and a troop of the Republican Guard in their brilliant uniforms. 
An impressive silence, and the massed flag's of these regiments pass 
by. Immediately behind them come the veterans of the war, the 
‘Croix de Feu,’’ the ‘‘Gueules Cassées,’’ the ‘‘Mutilés aux Yeux,”’ 
the ‘“‘Amputés de la Guerre.’’ <A sad sight, indeed, to see these 
men pass by, men once strong and well, now blind or crippled. One 
thinks of the thousands who lie in the military cemeteries of France. 
One thinks of the futility of war, and wonders how it is possible 
for men to take-up arms against men. 

The march ends, M. Doumergue mounts his automobile with 
the President of his Council, who has not yet finished his task of 
forming a new Ministry. Together they descend the Champs- 
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Elysées amid the cries.of ‘‘Vivela France! Vive le Président! 
Vive Poincaré!”’ 

At night all Paris is out to celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
the Armistice. But the crowd is quiet and orderly. There is no 
shouting, no boisterous laughter. This is a day sacred to the noble 
dead. ‘The Place de la Concorde is ablaze with light. In the center 
the Obelisk raises itself like a flaming white sword toward the 
black sky. On either side the fountains play their jets of silver 
hight. Around the edge of the square stand out the statues repre- 
senting the cities of France. The palaces are lighted, too, and 
across the Seine is the imposing facade of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and on the other side the beautiful and dignified Madeleine. In the 
distance is the Eiffel Tower, a glow of moving, colored lights. And 
at the end of the Champs-Elysées stands the Arc de Triomphe sil- 
houetted against the sky and leading to the infinite beyond. Its 
wonderful proportions, and magnificent sculpture, and details of 
architecture are more apparent even than in the day time. The 
vault is dazzling, but underneath the arch there is a sombre shadow. 
A cortege slowly passes the tomb of the Soldier, lighted only by 
the Eternal Flame wavering in the fitful wind. From time to time 
new flowers are added to the innumerable bouquets which lie there. 

When eleven o’clock sounds, the various delegations are grouped 
around the monument. ‘The flags are dipped in salute, and amidst 
an absolute silence General Gomaud goes forward, receives the 
symbolic sword from the hand of the guardian, and, as is done 
every day, he renews the Flame which curls sadly in the wind as 


it blazes up. 
—Gordon W. Smith ?25 


The writer of the previous article was the efficient editor-in- 
chief of the Sachem during his senior year in Middleboro High 
School. Mr. Smith is now continuing the fourth year of his Boston. 
University course by study in the Sorbonne and the Heole Libre de 
Seiences Politiques in Paris. In his extensive schedule are included 
Contemporary Literature, History of Art, and Economic Geography. 
Also he has enjoyed trips to the Alps, Verdun, Strasbourg, the 
Cathedral of Chartres, ete. He has seen Cyrano played at the 
Bernhardt Theatre, and has seen other plays such as Le Cid and 
L’ dvare, a part of his required course. 
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UNATTAINABLE 
My love is a pixie Some day she will leave me 
Whose golden hair twirls And vanish in air; 
In ninety-nine hundred My heart will be broken, 
Adorable curls. But she’ll never care. 
Her eyes are bewitching My love is a pixie— 
With laughter and glee. She’s not true, I know. 
I’m slave to her wishes But [ll still adore her 
When she looks at me. Where’er she may go. 


—Geraldine Stafford, ’30 
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NIGHTFALL 


Gentle sounds are wafting 
On the fragrant breeze; 
Drowsy pipings echoing 
From the swaying trees. 


Tired night is settling 
O’er the village street, 
Filling hearts with calmness 
As kind friends pass and greet. 
— Helen Springer, ’?31 


NIGHT 


Drawn-out whispers softly sighing 
Warn of the coming twilight. 
Weird shapes keep us wondering 
In the shadows of the night. 


Midnight means general quietness, 
(Though to some it brings foolish frights). 
To me it means home and rest, 
With stars as God’s guiding lights. 
— Helen April, ’30 


BLOCK PRINTING 


The boys of the freehand drawing classes are now making block 
prints among other various kinds of work. By making our own 
blocks we may find it less expensive to supply drawings for the 
Sachem. 

To start a block print, you must have some battleship linoleum 
and a sharp knife. Glue the linoleum ona block of wood. Next 
draw or trace your design on this surface in reverse, and cut it out 
with the knife. After oil paint or printer’s ink is brushed on the 
block, it is ready tostamp on cloth or paper. By this method you 
will get as many copies of the same design or drawing as you wish. 

—Nicholas Panesis, ’ 31 
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ABYSSINIAN NIGHTS 


A long diabolical howl, half human, half wolf, broke the still- 
ness of an Abyssinian Night. Kent bolted upright from his primi- 
tive bed. ‘‘What’s that?’ he asked of Ashley, who was at his side. 

‘Search me,’’ came the reply. 

Again silence reigned over the bivouac. The small flickering 
flames from the glowing embers seemed to answer the twinkle of 
the stars above. Leaves of tropical vegetation bowed in obeisance 
to a gentle, warm breeze. Yet over this quiet scene four eyes 
tried to pierce the blackness beyond. 

From behind the two adventurers a tall, spectacled figure, 
dressed in a large turban and flowing robe, came stealthily toward 
the fire. It nodded to Kent, saying, ‘“‘Did the Sahib speak?’’ 

“What was that howl?’’ asked Kent. 

‘‘As the tale goes, ’tis but a native, O Sahib, who has changed 
himself into a wolf to murder for revenge.’’ 

‘Do you believe that, Syama?’’demand Ashley. 

‘Tt is not what I believe. It is the proven truth that you be- 
lieve.’’ Syama turned and again nodded to Kent. ‘““Anything the 
Sahib wishes?’’ After a negative answer the servant retreated 
into the darkness. 

‘That Hindu of yours gets on my nerves. What is the mean- 
ing of all this he just said?’’ 7 | 

‘“‘T don’t know,’’ Kent replied. 

The two companions lapsed into silence. Neither of them 
spoke or slept till the first light of morning. Then Kent rose from 
his bed, gathered the remaining fire-wood, and threw it upon the 
smouldering ashes. Syama approached with his silent, gliding walk. 

“The Sahib seemed amazed last evening by the story of the 
howling one. To-night, O Sahib, I shall show you and your friend 
that of which Lhave spoken.’’ 

ae itr a ae ke ee 

Low clouds, riding a strong wind, scudded across the sky. 
Through these at times luminous moonbeams appeared, casting 
strange, weird silhouettes about two white men following.a bobbing 
turban along half-secretive paths. 

The leader stopped and whispered to his two followers, ‘“To- 
night, O Sahibs, I warn you not to let your imagination get the 
better of you. Often one sees what is not true.”’ 
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The baying of a wolf, half human in its quality, floated out of 
the dark. The guide paused to judge the wind, and then turned 
sharply to his right. Soon the three came upon a small clearing in 
the jungle. At the left of the clearing stood a native’s hut, crude 
and primitive in its construction of grass and sun-baked mud. 
Within, jagged flames danced on the hearth. 

The turbaned figure pointed. From the opposite side of the 
clearing the two whites saw a beast appear, crouching and sneaking 
along, now and then stopping, lifting his muzzle high into the air. 
His limbs were those of a human being, but his body and head 
were those of a wolf. 

Two shots rang forth. A demoniacal yell pealed from the wolf- 
man’s throat, and turning, he disappeared among the tangled un- 
dergrowth of the jungle. | 

‘“‘Now, O Sahibs, you have seen.”’ 

—Daengeplandine 2o 


AN EXCITING MOMENT 


The most exciting moment in all my life was my first ride on a 
roller coaster. I was only nine years old and had to sum up a great 
deal of courage before I dared to attempt to ride onit. I finally 
bought my ticket, and strapping myself in, grasped the bar in front 
of me firmly and made ready for what I thought was a dangerous 
undertaking. We ascended the first rise in the track slowly but 
went down the other side quite a bit faster. Up we went again 
higher than before, and then went shooting madly around a curve. 
Faster and faster we went and my heart beat wildly, while my 
stomach seemed to descend into my shoes. Cold chills were run- 
ning up and down my spine, and I fear my hair was standing on 
end. I vowed that if I ever set my feet on solid ground again, 
nothing could tempt me to take another ride. 

After what seemed an age, but in reality was only five min- 
utes, my ride ended, and feeling as if I had just barely escaped an 
untimely death, I stepped from my seat on to solid ground. Thus 
ended the most exciting moment of my whole life. 


—Genevieve Johnson, 32 
>] 
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AN UNFORGETTABLE LATIN TEST 


‘Talking of ghosts, I can equal about anything you’ve ever 
heard of in the way of dreams, nightmares, etc.,’’ said Alfred 
Woodward, a friend of mine. 

‘‘T dreamed that I went to school unprepared for a Latin test 
that I had forgotten we were going to have thatday. As the paper 
was passed to me, my hand was shaking so that when I reached for 
my piece, I tore it. After a lengthy lecture by the teacher on the 
childishness of such an act, I received another sheet. I had but a 
very faint idea of the answer to the first question, which concerned 
Julius Caesar. And as I tried to write something that would be 
somewhere near right, my hands began to sweat. First I noticed 
that my pen was shrinking from the moisture; then my paper; and 
slowly my desk began to vanish under my perspiring hands. Sud- 
denly my seat disappeared, and I was left poised in mid-air, my 
hands describing arcs in an attempt to write. Then, all of a 
sudden, a huge monster appeared, gliding throughgthe air. As it 
approached, I discerned the formidable features of my Latin 
teacher, who was dressed in a Roman toga, and had a double- 
barrelled shot-gun in his- hands. Nearer and yet nearer he came, 
slowly raising the weapon until it was on a level with my eyes. 
Looking into the yawning black caverns of the gun’s barreis, I 
found myself sinking, until with a bang! I reached the floor of — 
my bedroom.’’ 

—Donald Welch, ’30 


THE TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF A ROOM CAPTAIN 


O dear me suds! What shall I do, 

With dimes and nickels and quarters, too, 

All brought to me in a minute or two, 

For tickets, subscriptions, and student-body dues! 


Keeping the accounts correct and neat, 

I assure you, is quite a remarkable feat; 

And every day, with new problems to meet, 
There’s no place so busy as the room-captain’s seat. 


—CS 
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BOB AT MEMORIAL HIGH. 


After the second recess today this letter was picked up in 
Room C8, the lunch room of Middleboro Memorial High School. It 
was written by a country boy, Bob Thomas, to his best friend 
Jim Carter. 


Dear Gim: 

I was sure glad to hear from ye. Lots o’ things been 
happenin’ in Old Carver since I left, ain’t there? (Isn’t there, 
doggone! Teacher near kills me when I say ain’t.) 

Well, I gess I’ll tell ye about this big school down here. 
I never saw a place so big. There’s nigh unto 525 fellers and girls 
in it. And would ye believe it? They never new me at all, and 
my name in the Carver Herald and all! Up here we all rush around 
to different rooms to hear about this and that. I’m in Room 14 
now with a lot of fellers thet’s pretty slick. Lots of ’em is editors 
on the school paper. I asked one o’ them fellers what this here 
Latin business was, and he says; “‘Sh, young feller! It’s just a 
group of words gathered together to inflict all sorts of tortures on 
the already overburdened student brain. If you kin git out of it, 
git!’’? Sol gess I’ll git outof it. I have his-story in Room 25, and 
Miss Cross tells me I no everythin’ but what’s in the book. I don’t 
like Room 15, tho’ I’ve got a pretty slick teacher. It’s English and 
I can’t get anythin’ right. Get ‘‘F’’ on every story I write, mostly 
cause of spellin’, she says. 

Harry has one o’ these here Chevrolay coups, and he 
takes me around seein’ the sights. Weran out 0’ gas one night 
right in town, we’d gone so far. 

Well, Gim, I gess I can’t tell ye much more cause I’m 
gettin’ sleepy—so I’ll close, bein’ still your old friend, Bob. 

[Bob’s penmanship being poor, Jeanette Howes, ’31, copied 
the letter. | 


The old gentleman, after missing the bali every time, turned to 
his patient caddie and remarked, “Dear, dear! there can’t possibly 
be worse players than myself.”’ 

‘Well, perhaps there may be worse players,’’ said the boy con- 
solingly, ‘“‘but of course they don’t play.’’ 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


February 8, Mr. Walter E. Parks, of the Bentley School of 
Accounting and Finance of Boston, gave an address on the past, 
present, and future of M. H. S. boys and girls. ‘‘Are you going to 
school with a purpose in view, or are you just going to high 
school?’’ asked Mr. Parks. He emphasized the importance of 
developing a good character. ‘“We must be true to ourselves if we 
intend to be true to others. High School is not too soon to begin to 
look forward to a definite goal. In fact, it is almost too late,’’ said 
Mr. Parks. In closing, he quoted the following selections taken 
from “Julius Caesar”: 


‘There is a tide In the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take this current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.’’ 
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MR. DEANE’S LECTURE 


Mr. Philip Deane recently gave a very interesting talk to the 
pupils in assembly. He is a graduate of Middleboro High School, 
and his mother, who lives in Middleboro, was once a member of 
the school faculty. Mr. Deane entered the export trade soon after 
graduating from Haverford College. In his lecture he told us of 
the trips he had made through foreign countries. His favorite 
country, he said, was China, of which he told us a great deal. Mr. 
Deane’s business has taken him all over the world, so that he had 
plenty of interesting incidents to relate, and proved a most enter- 
taining speaker. 


eR Pee yeu Yee 


The mid-year concert of the Memorial High School, given under 
the direction of Mr. Phillips, was a most pleasing variation from 
the regular program. The townspeople, knowing that it was a 
comic opera, packed the town hall. 

Although it was shorter than the usual concert, it could not 
have been carried through with better effect on the audience. It 
went from beginning to end without a break, and the audience had 
several laughs in every song. Miss Polly Drevinsky took the part 
of the jilted bride; Vincent Bissonnette was the supercilious lover; 
while Donald Welch as Judge solved the dilemma and gave the trial 
a happy ending. 

Effective work was also done by Edward Heath, the Counsel, 
and Alexander Heath, the Usher. Ellen Gaudette, ‘‘the Girl,’’ 
was one of a group of attractive bridesmaids. Little Phyllis 
Bereault as flower girl added charm to the occasion, and Virginia 
Paquin’s graceful Butterfly Dance varied the scene. The chorus 
singing of both Jury and Spectators was spirited and excellent. 
- Viola Caswell, accompanist, was an indispensable artist. Mr. 
Phillips was greatly assisted by Miss Doris Chase, Mrs. Moore, and 
Miss Comley. 

Before the opera the M. H. S. Orchestra gave several enjoyable 
selections, including a trumpet solo by Arthur Whitten. Also 
Mary J. Crosier presented the career of Gilbert and Sullivan in an 
interesting manner. 
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LINCOLN DAY PROGRAM 


Memorial High School observed Lincoln Day by a program 
given by the students, Raymond Gerrior presiding. Alfred Wood 
read the Governor’s Proclamation, and Meredith Eller read 
Lincoln’s Farewell Address to his Springfield neighbors. ‘‘What 
Lincoln Means to Me’’ was the subject differently treated in essays 
by Lois Thomas, Arnette Hayward, and Arthur Whitten. “How 
Lincoln Appeals to the Immigrant Citizen’’ was the subject pre- 
sented by Frances Warren. Mr. Phillips directed the singing of 
patriotic songs, and Mr. Mack gave a short talk on Lincoln. 


CONSULE PLANCO INITIATION 


The initiation of the neophites to the Consule Planco Club took 
place Friday afternoon, February 15. The meeting was called to 
order by the Regent Minerva. After each Neophite had given a 
speech or reading in Latin, the Coadjutor, as guardian angel, con- 
ducted them into the presence of the Regent. Solemn rites having 
been administered, the Coadjutor turned the Neophites over to the 
Scribe, who gave each a Latin name and introduced him to the 
charter members. The Regent then gave a speech of welcome, 
followed by a speech by Dominus Plancus. The business meeting 
dispensed with, refreshments of ice cream and cookies were served. 


INFORMATION 


Hello—yes, this is M. H. S.— 
Information about the Sachem? 
Well, I'll tell you it’s great; 
Right up to date; 
Full of fun, pep, and laughter, 
If that’s what you’re after. 
It has stories and plays, 
Mixed with news of the days, 
Spiced with jokes and good cheer, 
Notes from schools far and near. 
r Now to describe it I’ve only begun— 
‘/, Certainly, I’ll put your name down for one. 


Ethel Cole, ’29 
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NEW EXCHANGES 


“The Echo,’’ Sumner High School, Holbrook. 
‘The Massachusetts Collegian,’’ Amherst. 


COMMENTS 


“The Red and White’: You have a large exchange column. 
Your poetry is certainly worth mentioning. Mary Neal’s descrip- 
tion of the little boy in “‘Just a Boy and a Dog’’ made us thorough- 
ly enjoy her story. 

“The Arguenot’’: What fine literary talent! Your foreign 
language department shows real thought. 

“The Red and Black’’: We enjoyed the unique arrangement of 
your jokes—in alphabetical order. Your cartoons on Football 
Review were amusing, too. 

“‘Lasell Leaves’’: We are glad you blew our way. On looking 
over your paper, we were especially pleased with the editorial, 
‘Lest We Forget’’, which gives a summary of the important world 
events of 1928. 

‘The Blue and White’’: We enjoyed the variety of your Liter- 
ary Department. The play, ‘“The Modern Seize-Her,’’ was most 
amusing. 

‘The Echo’’: We welcome you as an exchange. Congratula- 
tions on your splendid Foreign Department. ‘‘Jeanne et Louis”’ 
was very interesting. 
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Science and Invention. 


THE Ay R. Re. 


Probably one of the most widespread organizations in the world, 
of interest to people of high school age is the American Radio 
Relay League. This organization, though named American, 
spreads over nearly all the world. It is composed of amateur radio 
fans and the so-called “‘hams,’’ who are amateurs possessing trans- 
mitters. The purpose is to promote good will among the people of 
the world, and to handle messages for all parts. 

The message is sent by mail or telephone to the nearest “‘ham’’ 
station, where it is relayed to a station in the direction of the desti- 
nation of the message, from whence it is relayed again, and so on, 
until it reaches a station near its destination. From here it is tele- 
phoned or mailed to the addressee. 

Because the radio laws state that no compensation of any kind 
may be received by any amateur in payment for sending communi- 
cations, this service is absolutely free to all. Thus a person may 
send a message to a relative in some other part of the country ata 
speed unequalled by the mails and at a cost only of mailing or phon- 
ing the message to the nearest relay station. 


CONQUERING THE ETHER 


German scientists are experimenting with cars propelled by 
rockets, for travelling to the moon and planets. So far they have 
experimented with these cars on rail and on roads, obtaining very 
good results. The only known way of crossing a vacuum without 
outside aid is by rockets. Aeroplanes could not be used, because 
there 1s no gas on which the wings could act or through which the 
propeller could pull. Balloons could not be used, because after one 
reached the upper edge of the air there would be no gas heavier 
than that in the balloon to push it farther up. But rockets utilize 
the expansive force against the inertia of the explosive contained 
in them to push themselves along, as inertia is present even in an 
absolute vacuum. 

— Roland Morse, ’31 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION RECEPTION AND BALL 
The Alumni Association held its first reception and ball, De- 
eember 28, 1928, in the town hall. There was a large attendance. 
Louisa Burt Wood, soloist, Laura C. Childs, reader, and Neal 
O’Hara, humorist, presented an appreciated program. After the 
program the presidents of all graduated classes formed a reception 
line. Dancing was enjoyed until one o’clock, the music being fur- 
nished by Will Dodge’s Polar Bears. The first alumni ball was a 
success socially and financially. 
CLASS OF 1910 
The Famous, Notorious, Brilliant, and Perfect Class of 1910 
held a reunion and banquet in the Y. M. C. A. on December 20, 
1928. Mr. Neal O’Hara was toastmaster, so that it is needless to 
add that laughter was in vogue. Mr. Sampson, Mr. Tillson, Mr. 
Dorman, and several class celebrities were called upon for speeches. 
Following the banquet, the class went to the Alumni Ball at the 
town hall. 
CLASS OF 1919 
Hazel Hawthorne Ufford has just returned from Germany, 
where she passed six months. While in Germany Mrs. Ufford 
wrote several sketches for English magazines. 
CLASS OF 1922 
Sarah Boucher is attending Framingham Normal School, where 
she is working for a degree in dietetics. 


CLASS OF 1923 


It will interest many to know that John Callan has a weekly 
exhibit of paintings in the window of Soule’s furniture store on 
South Main Street. Mr. Callan sketched several of the cuts we are 
now using in our Suchen. 


ROCK VILLAGE LIBRARY ING, 
DDLEBORO, MASS. 
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Athletics. 


GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 


The girls are enjoying basket ball two afternoons a week; but 
it would be impossible to carry out this sport if Miss Wood, with the 
aid of Miss Morrissey, did not devote her time to coaching the 
various teams. 

The games of the group-teams give everyone a chance to play, 
thus pointing out players for the future varsity team. The stand- 
ing recorded is as follows: 


Games Games Total 
Name of Team Captain Won Lost Score 
Comets Vera Clark 2 it 94 
Lightning Lillian Cronan 2 1 84. 
Esquires Norma Smith a iL 82 
Sly Foxes Elizabeth Kelley 2 il 74 
We Evelyn Whitty 1 2 62 
Dashes Doris Baldwin 1 2 60 
Freshies Bertha Manwaring 1 2 5D 


On February 20, a selected team will play Bridgewater. Later 
in the season, the class games will be played to decide the cham- 


pions of the school. 
— Vera Clariggs 


BOYS’ ATHLETICS 
On the Basketball Court with M. HAS: 

Considerable interest has been aroused among the students this 
winter in the group-team league. Eight quintets have been or- 
ganized, and the battle for first place is already waging hot. At 
the present date, Hinckley’s Princeton Crew are the league leaders, 
having won 9 and lost 2 games. Annapolis comes a close second, 
with a standing of 7 games won and 3 lost. The honors for the 
leading basket cagers of the league go to “‘Lanky”’ Hinckley with a 
total of 151 points; J. Sullivan 129 points; Long 122; Gammons 108; 
and Flanders 104. It has been decided to give the leading five of 
the league, at the close of the schedule, ‘“‘gold’’ basketballs. It is 
bound to be a hot race. Watch the finish! 

On December 29 at the home court, the flashy Middleboro High 
quintet started the season in fine fashion by topping the Alumni 
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All Stars to the tune of 20-17. The battle waged hot and furious 
for the first three periods; but in the final stanza the school-boy 
hoopsters, going at top notch speed, out-passed and out-played the 
graduates, to emerge from the initial encounter victorious. 

On January 4at the local gym, the Orange and Black clashed with 
the powerful, aggressive Plymouth quintet. The game was by no 
means put on “‘stiff water’’ until the final period of the fray. In 
the last quarter the smooth pass work and clever floor work gave 
the Shiretown lads a margin over the local five. As the final gong 
sounded, the score stood: Plymouth 23, Middleboro 6. 

On January 10, the local hoopsters journeyed to Mansfield. Our 
invasion was met with little success, as the opposing court artists 
romped off with a 29-11 victory. The Middleboro five were greatly 
handicapped in the basket shooting on account of the strange floor. 
The usual smooth passing combination of the Orange and Black crew 
did not seem to function true to form, perhaps because of the previ- 
ous week’s lay-off. The game was marked by numerous penalties. 

On January 26, the Middleboro five clashed with the Bridge- 
water quintet in the Normal School gym. Neither team held the 
upper hand during the first half, the battle waging hot and close. 
As the time for the final gong approached, the clever swinging 
passes and accurate basket caging proved too much for the local 
boys. At the final whistle, ending the torrid struggle, the score 
books read: Bridgewater 19, Middleboro 9. 

On February 1, the Orange and Black encountered the Rockland 
quintet at the new Rockland arena. This inter-school clash proved 
to be the most exciting and most interesting battle ever staged at 
the Rockland gymnasium. The opposing five surged ahead twice 
at the start, only to have the local hoopsters bring the score to a 
deadlock at the close of the third stanza. Two uncanny double 
counters, caged from the middle of the court, gave the Rockland 
club the final lead. At the last gun the score remained: Rock- 
land 18, Middleboro 14. 

On February 10, the Middleboro five invaded the undefeated 
Plymouth quintet at Memorial Hall. Staging a powerful attack, 
the Shiretown lads held the upper hand from the opening whistle, 
and increased their lead as the game progressed. Although the 
local High attempted a great come-back in the final stanzas, it was 
too late. The final score stood: Plymouth 34, Middleboro 19. 


—Stanley Ware, ’3%0 
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THE PROPHECY OF A TEA LEAF 


Kiliot Bryant is quite a chemist, — 
So the papers say; 
Famous just because he made 
Gold dust out of clay. 
Barbara V. leads a blissful life 
After one’s very own heart, 
Teaching brilliant freshmen 
Amo, Amas, Amat. 
In a black frock-coat and tie, 
Making quite a picture, 
Meredith Eller righteously 
Reads aloud the scripture. 
Frances was so awfully smart, 
When once to school she went, 
That now she’s risen high in life 
As female President. 
We thought he’d be a teacher; 
But, much to our dismay, 
We find Wood writing poetry 
On this and every day. 
On an isle most wild and distant 
Where the savage natives rule, 
Lois guards the pagan souls 
And keeps a Sunday School. 
Arthur Whitten once gave a groan 
Because he was so tall. 
Now he’s playing center 
In “‘pro’’ basketball. 
—D, kf ae 
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-Sukeforth: ‘“‘Let’s think hard.’’ 
Madeiros: ‘‘No, let’s dc something you can do.’’ 


Rita Souza: ““Polly, would you mind getting up from that chair 
for a moment, so that I can see if the cat’s asleep?”’ 


Mr. Hicks: ““And now, class, if you get this into your heads, 
you’ll have it all in a nut-shell.’’ 


A LOVELY RECEIPT 


Follow these directions carefully, and if the result is gratifying 
send your letters of appreciation to ‘‘Al’’ Mitchell, to whom we owe 
this information out of his own large experience. 

Take a pretty face, two laughing eyes, two rosy cheeks, two 
red lips, and plenty of moonlight. Now add two ounces of romance 
and one-half dozen glances dissolved in a small quantity of hesita- 
tion. The results are usually astonishing; but if not, set outside 
to cool. 


tie GaDY UP LO DATE 


Student, once he go to school; 
Someone take the school away. 
When he go to open door, 

He faw down—go boom! 


HIS RECORD 


M. Kinsman: “Are you a big man on the campus?”’ 
S. Benson: ‘‘Well, I dunno about that, but I’m the big noise 
at the library.’’ 


IN ENGLISH IV B 
Colburn (in a loud whisper): ‘‘ ‘Lay two, Macduff,’ said the 
farmer to his pet hen.”’ 
PANDORA 


There is a young girl named Pandora, 
And there’s no myth on earth which can floor her. 
She squirms and she wiggles, 
She whispers and giggles, 
And this is the end of Pandora, 
[Who is A. S., in Senior Latin. | 


ROCK VILLAGE LIBRARY INC. 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
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Candy The Ideal Gift 


TRIPP’S FOR QUALITY 


There once was a man named Plancus 
Who was neither lean nor lankus. 
To us Latin he taught 
So that gray hairs he got— 
And often wished he could spank us. 
Poor Plancus! 


There’s a Photographer in Your Town 


THIBAULT STUDIO 


Photographs Live Forever 
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INSURANCE? 
Then Consult 
THOMAS & WESTON 
as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


Our Insurance Service Means 


SECURITY and SAVINGS for YOU 


The Store of Good Things to Eat 
‘‘Better Foods’”’ 


‘“‘Lower Prices’’ 
Tel. 412 


The Homestead Grocery 


For Service For Quality 


Compliments of 
B. AH. KINSMAN 
Quality Dairy 


3 North St. Tel. 686-W 


Compliments of 


Y. M.C. A. 


MIDDLEBORO 


AFTER MATH EXAM 
Palmer: “‘Whatcha been doing?’’ 
Perkins: ‘“‘Taking part in a guessing contest.”’ 
Palmer: ‘‘But I thought you had an exam in Math.”’ 


Ferns: | did.’’ 


Automobile Insurance 


Property damage Liability 
Fire and Theft 


Forest E. Thomas 


Insurance of all kinds 


59 Everett St. Tel. 351-M 


Compliments of 


SCUDDER 
Fuel and Equipment Co. 


Dorr’s Print § hop 
Makes °F Good Printing 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
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T. F. BOUCHER 


Paints, Varnishes 


and 


Wall Paper 
370 Centre St. Tel. 333-M 


Compliments of 


WILLIAM EGGER 


We fit your home in a satis- 
factory manner. 


POWRIE & RYDER 


Agents for 
DYEING and CLEANING 
ALLEN A HOSIERY 
CARTER’S UNDERWEAR 
Store opens 8.30. 
Lady clerks arrive at 9 o’clock. 


FLOWERS and 
GREETING CARDS 


for all occasions 


The Leland Carnation Co. 
Tel. 786 15 N. Main St. 


Mr, Tillson (trying in vain to make Kelley say “biped: lire 
trates his idea by using a bicycle): “‘And what did you put your 


feet on, Master Kelley?’’ 
Kelley; ‘‘Pedals.’’ 


Mr. Tillson: ““Then what’s a biped ?’’ 


Kelley: ‘‘A bicycle.’’ 


JOSEPH WRIGHT 
Barber 
Ladies’ Work a Specialty 


Toilet Articles and Barber Supplies 
School Street 


INSURE AND BE SURE 


H. S. WOOD 
BE SURE AND INSURE 
All Lines 


Compliments of 
E. M. JOHNSON 
PHARMACIST 
Everett Square 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
DAN BESSE 


Men and Women 
Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 
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J. E. ROBINSON 


OPTOMETRIST 


We Grind Our Own Lenses 
Daily Service 


E. F. TINKHAM, Jeweler 
(J. E. Robinson, Proprietor) 


Expert Watch Repairing 
113 CENTRE ST., MIDDLEBORO 
Established 1849 


Compliments of 


C. L. HATHAWAY & CO. 


Pharmacists and Stationers 


HORSMAN 
The Tailor 
18 South Main Street 


CLEANSING and PRESSING 
Tel. 652-R 


Compliments of 


DR. A. W. CUNNINGHAM 
DENTIST 


There was a young boy named Wood, 
Who mixed Latin and French all he could 
for his weakness was this— 
S’IL-VIA made him miss, 


Till he hardly knew just where he stood. 


A. R. GLIDDEN & SON 
MIDDLEBORO AND CHATHAM 


“GIFTS THAT LAST” 


If your glasses are not giving you satisfaction we 
would be pleased to make an appointment to examine 
your eyes at your convenience. 

Good eyesight is essential to good work and health. 


M. L. HINCKLEY 


JEWELER 


51 CENTER STREET 


OPTOMETRIST 


— 
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GET READY FOR 
EASTER 


The latest styles and shapes 
in 
HATS, CAPS, 
or TOPCOAT 


‘“SPECIAL’”’ BLUE SERGE SUIT 
20.00 


New shades in Silk Hose 
for the Ladies 


Talbot=-Seeley Co. 


Home of Good Clothes 
For Men and Boys 


64 Centre St. TVele31b-W 


SUIT 


HUDSON ESSEX 
Super=Six 


Automobiles 


Nemasket Auto 
Company 
John G. Howes, Mer. 


Landstrom: ‘“Talking about modesty reminds me of a girl I 


used to know.”’ 
Siatrordss 4\ ean. 


Landstrom: ‘‘She was so modest, she wouldn’t do improper 


fractions at schoo!.’’ 


Compliments of 


Central Cafe 
and 
Ice Cream Parlor 
Centre St. Tels 227-M 


Gold Fish and Globes 
Wanted—Antiques of all kinds 


L. S. & D. Shoes 


Studley & Drew 
27 No. Main St. Tel. 825-M 


George Lang & Co. 


Groceries, Meats, 
and Vegetables 


Established 1852 


The 
Middleboro Gazette 


Your Local Paper 
Subscription $2.50 per year. 


MIDDLEBOROUG 


- 


NORTHEASTF2N 
UNIVERSTIREFERENCE ONLY 


eo NOT TO BE TAKEN 
At p « TAK 
SOs FROM THE LIBRARY 


DAY DIVISION _ 


THE SCHOOL OF THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
In co-operation with engineering firms, C bh b 6 
offers five year curriculums leading o-operating with business firms, 
re A elor’s degree Ee EM offers five year collegiate courses 


lowing branches of engineering: leading to the Bachelor’s degree of 
Civil Engineering Business Administration 
Electrical Engineering in 
Chemical Engineering Accounting or in 
Industrial Engineering Finance or in 
Mechanical Engineering Merchandising 


The Co-operative Plan of training enables the student to combine theory 
with practice and makes it possible for him to earn his tuition and part of 
Span his other school expenses. 


For catalog or any further information write to: 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
MILTON J. SCHLAGENHAUF, Director of Admissions 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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BUICK MOTOR CARS 


and 


G. M. C. TRUCKS 


BAILEY MOTOR SALES, Inc. 
MIDDLEBORO 


Rent : : 

2 ce erie! 

Branches at | eae is 
‘ 


BROCKTON PLYMOUTH ~ 


Eatmor 4 
Cranberries 


OVERLAND Ee 


and | 
This trademark is upon - 


WILLYS-KNIGHT every box of selected fruit 


packed by the members of 
the 


New England 
MAXIM MOTOR CO. Cranberry Sales Co. 


9 STATION STREET 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


